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“MAGNET” ELECTRIC FIRES 


FOR 
WARMTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY 









From damp and cold into the cheerful warmth of a 
| “MAGNET” Electric Fire, without waiting or preparation— 
that is real comfort and economy. You simply switch on 
and instantly have maximum heat. There are about 50 
“MAGNET” Electric Fires from which to choose—the one 
illustrated is available in black for £1.11.0, or in dainty 
colours for £1.16.6. Made in England by The General 
Electric Co. Ltd., the largest British electrical manu- 
facturing organization in the Empire. For full particulars 
of the range write to address below for folder HA6335. 





&G.C.- BRITISH MADE QUALITY Paontcre 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. Head Office and Public Showrooms: Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Branches throughout Great Britain and in all principal markets of the world. 
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a" craftsmanship 
working on exquisite 
Virginia leaf has 
produced in Player's 
N‘S3 a cigarette which 
satisfies the most 
exacting smoker. 


PLAYER'SN: 


| lOror82 2OrorV/4 SOron3/3 !OOrca6/4 WITH OR WITHOUT CORKTIPS 


| Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Charivaria. 





FicutinG in China, says an expert, 
| is likely to go on for generations. The 
| inhabitants have evidently realized 
what peace is like. 

* * 


A Reading policeman whosummoned 
himself for allowing his chimney to 
catch fire was fined four shillings. We 
understand that he hopes it will be a 
lesson to him in future. 


* 

Turkish women are now said to be 
completely emancipated. It will be 
quaint to read of a harem shooting its 
husband. nes 

* 

Top-hats have been sold at a Lon- 
don market for sixpence each. They 


A Surrey vicar claims that his parish 
could contain the whole of Paris and 
its environs. He ought to be thankful 
that it doesn’t. 4 y 

* 

A film-director has confessed that he 
has never seen anything like the gaso- 
meters in this country. The com- 
plaint, we fancy, is that they lack sex- 
appeal. * * 

* 

Birmingham makes millions of pins 
a month. Most of these, we fancy, are 
bought by laundries to hide in shirts. 


A clergyman says the average young 
man is entitled to the pursuit of happi- 
ness. But not, of course, at seventy 
miles an hour. y » 

* 


A Yorkshire sexton has dug over 


in the country. He is streets ahead of 
his nearest rival. , , 
* 

The inclusion of Love in the next 
Australian Test team, which is prob- 
able, would no doubt be regarded at 
Lord’s as a reconciliatory gesture. 

* 

r . . * . . . 

here is an epidemic of influenza in 
London banks. Probably due to over- 
drafts. ‘om 

* 

The Manchester terrier is reported 
to have come back. In good condition, 
we trust. * * 

* 

The writer of a new popular song said 

that he composed the words and music 


in less than an hour. It is no excuse. 
* * 


* 
Suggested refrain for a song to 





should be very econo- 

mical headgear for City 

men during the snow- 
balling season. 
* %* 

ari. ' 

Anarticleinan Ameri- 
can journal asks which 
business has the great- 
est turnover. We fancy 
the palm should go to 
the chewing-gum trade. 

* 
, * . 

When the first Rugby 
match between Wales 
and Scotland was played 

years ago, severé 
fifty years ago, al 
of the Welshmen ar- 
| rived on the field wear- 
| ing whiskers. But did 
| they goaway with them? 
} * 

Dr. S. G. BarkEr, 
Director of the British 
Wool Industries Associ- 








Wife. “Don’r SPEAK, DEAR. 
THE FLAT ABOVE WHO WAS SO RUDE TO ME.” 





Ir’s THAT HORRID Mr. 


“| the Traffic Policeman : 
| “Your sign tells me Go 
| —Go, but there’s Stop 
| —Stop in your eyes.” 

| 


Invalid Cookery. 





WuEN that pest of 
pests, gastritis, 
Rages with the 


strength of ten 
the rhymester’s 
manly might is 
Feebler than his feeble 
pen, 


Till 


What unparalleled con- 
trition 
Sears his soul to know 
that he 
Must attribute his con- 
dition 
In the main to glut- 
tony! 


OozLEY FROM 








ation, estimates that the progeny of 
one female clothes-moth will consume 
ninety-two pounds of wool fibre in a 
year. It would be interesting to have 
this stated in terms of dress-suits. 
* 
* at . 
One unfortunate result of the omni- 
bus strike in London was a reduction 
in the amount Scotsmen save by 
walking. “2 
* 


It seems a good time for some states- 
man to tell us what it was that the War 
made the world safe for. 

* 
co * “¢ © 

A Streatham housewife complains 
that she found a drawing-pin in a 
pork-pie she had purchased. It must 
have been disappointing if she was 
expecting to find some pork. 

* 


to an appreciative world,” states an 
advertisement. Gave? 





“Scotland gave Whisky and Golf 


two thousand graves. What we can’t 
understand is that he has never been 
asked by the B.B.C. to give a Bright 
Topical Talk. a 

* 


Astronomers tell us that the solar 
system is travelling eleven miles a 
second straight for a fixed star. After 
the collision we suppose it will have to 
be fixed all over again. 

* * 


The fear of work is classified as a 
disease and bears the label “ Ergo- 
phobia.” A great number of pre- 
paratory school-boys have gone down 
with the germ. 4 x 

* 


“ Rheumatism flourishes under our 
very noses,” states a writer. That, 
in fact, is the way we keep a “stiff” 
upper lip in these depressing times. 


2 * ‘ P 
A North-London workman is said to 
be the best pneumatic pick operator 


an end must come to all 
things, 
Even to the effects of greed; 
To despise the day of small things 


Ill becomes an invalid. 


Still, 


Though my present plight is cruel, 
Lapse of time will ease my 
pain; 
Vid milk, beef-tea and gruel, 
I shall rise to food again, 


And ere long the local Sawbones 
In relenting mood will say 
(Seeing me a bag of raw bones), 
“You must have a meal to-day.” 


But for all his condescension 
Little solace I shall glean 

Yet awhile. What need to mention 
That the misanthrope will mean 


Not a steak bedecked with creases, 
Not an appetising roast, 
But that archetype of messes 

Spinach with an egg on toast. 
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Locksley Hall. 








Asour A HunpRED-AND-Six YEARS AFTER. 
LaTE, my grandson! All this morning I have spent 


perusing tracts 
On the world’s industrial problems in the light of recent 
facts. 


Wrecked your car, you say, or Skidded on the 
Great North Road? 

That your science? That your progress ? 
as that be blowed. 


nearly ? 
Progress such 
Is it Progress when a hammer beats for ever in my brain, 


Noise of half-a-hundred lorries roaring louder than the 
train ? * 


Plovers on the moorland calling echo in my heart the fear 
Lest our economic system may be wholly out of gear. 


Reparations still unsettled and the upshot of Lausanne 
Seems to be the mouldiest measure minted by the mind 
of man; 


There America the mighty, sitting on her stacks of gold, 
Here the burden of taxation multiplied ten-thousand-fold. 





Is she better, she the Midas, hunger standing at the door? 
Can she feed the workless outcast when the fact’ry smokes 
no more? 


Chaos cosmos, cosmos chaos, experts talking through their 
hats, 
Idiots whom the morning papers now entitle 


“c 


technocrats.” 


All our methods of producing move with fast and faster 
pace, 

While capacity to purchase lags behind them in the chase. 

Who can say to what conclusion now the march of progress 
tends? 

Not, I think, Research Committees formed to deal with 
Social Trends. 


Must mankind be turned to barter, swop potatoes for a cow, 
Pay the urgent rent-collector with the produce of the plough, 


Sing a song or write a poem whilst the hair is waved and 
curled, 
See our currencies lie idle in the markets of the world ? 


Or shall gold become the standard, ringing down the 
grooves of change, 
As it was ere I and Amy modernised the moated grange ? 


Such the problems that beset us as we muse on how to pay 
Dear Con UMBUS' all but island dollar-silve ry fad S.A.T 


Still, my ‘iain iden may dian. 
and on, 


ROOSEVELT may assist us from his house 


— goes sinlin on 


Mr. 


Locksley Hall remains our freehold, still it stands as erst 
it did, 
No one having yet come forward with a satisfactory bid, 


in Washington. 


Forward ! let the stormy moment fly and mingle with the 
past— 
Some solution of the crisis doubtless will emerge at last. 
Evoe. 





* Cf. in the original :— 
* Wrecked—your train—or all but wreck’d? A 
vicious boy! 
Good, this forward, 
joy?” 
+ I can’t understand this line at all. 


shattered wheel? A 


you that preach it, is it well to wish you 





Great Britain, Limited. 








Dear Mr. Puncu,—I write to relieve the intense anxie ty 
which must have arisen through tlie publication in your 
columns about a month ago of a letter proposing the 
amalgamation of the European countries as a solution 
to our difficulties. Not only is this scheme impractic able, 
I beg to observe, but my own plan, startling in its simplicity 
and breath-taking in its boldness, has already been sec retly 
approved by the ‘League of Nations. This, Sir, is therefore 
the first public announcement, and your “scoop” will serve 
to embitter the enmity (if any) of your daily contemporaries, 

Great Britain must place before her creditors a feasible 
project for the payment of her debts. Run on present lines 
the country cannot pay a dividend, and accordingly some 
means must be found to place her on a sound business foot- 
ing. Briefly the plan is as follows, and I make no apology 
for its apparent similarity to the reorganisation schemes of 
some of our maritime entities. 

Our creditors are to take over the control of our de stiny 
and promote Great Britain (by which I mean Scotland, 
England, Wales and Aberdeen) into a limited liability com- 
pany, to be called Great Britain, Limited, of which they as 
shareholders will form a parent holding company. They 
will assume responsibility for all our debts and any other 
liabilities (whatsoever and hereafter named, ete.), thus 
relieving Great Britain, Ltd., from these burdens and en. 
abling her to push forward her business unhampered. 

The parent holding company, composed of the creditors, 
chief among them the United States of America and Ireland 
(to whom we are indebted to the tune of £400,000,000, 
according to Mr. DE VALERA’s claim), will form their own 
Board of Directors, composed of the U.S. President, AL 
Capone, Mr. Hearst and Mr. pE VALERA. Here, I would 
add, the rumour that a director will be appointed holding | 
a watching brief for the ruling monarch of Persia has not 
yet been substantiated. The British Commonwealth of | 
Nations will be represented on the directorate by a member | 
of the Royal Family, the Lorp Cuter Justice, Mr. HERBERT 
SuTcLIFFE and Mr. GANDHI, amongst others. | 

The operating company, Great Britain, Limited, will take | 
over all Crown property and possessions, as well as all | 
private industries, commerce, sport, etc., which will be run | 
by a Board of Directors and Management. The Board will 
be empowered by the Lorp CuieF Justice to borrow a 
certain fixed sum of money during the first six months, if | 
necessary, to liquidate outstanding accounts, pay the return | 
passage of the M.C.C. team and promote money-making | 
concerns, such as floodlight football. | 

Directors of Great Britain, Limited, will be composed of | 
such men of proven business ability as the AGA KHay, Mr. | 
HERBERT CHAPMAN (of the Arsenal F.C.), Lord Braver. | 
BROOK, Mr. WinSTON CHURCHILL (the publisher and lecturer) | 
and Mr. B. Cocuran, to name a few, for whom our 
creditors’ respect must be high. 

The post of General Manager has caused long and heated | 
discussion, but Mr. Justice McCarptr won by several 
lengths, whilst favourite candidates for the assistant mana- 
gerships are Sir OswaLp Mostery, Mr. SAKLATVALA and 
Amy JOHNSON MOLLISON. 

That, Mr. Punch, is my scheme in a bombshell. 

Yours, ete. : oo ees 











“ At Sheflield yesterday they [Chelsea] lost to the United 4—1. 

The ground was frost-bound and though liberally treated with | 
sand, 16,000 spectators were soon laughing at the antics of the | 
players . . .”—Sunday Paper. 


We always said that football crowds need grit. 
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“] HAVE THE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THAT LADY OMNIUM, HAVING WON THESE SUPERB MANTEL-ORNAMENTS, HAS VERY 


GENEROUSLY OFFERED THEM TO BE RAFFLED FOR ONCE AGAIN.” 





_ TUES 


i 
yy tikes 








The Way to Prosperity. 


Along the Dotted Line. 





“You can tell them I’m starting a 
chain of evening papers in the Hebri- 
des,” said the Newspaper King as I 
entered his room, “Pardon me.” He 
turned again to the telephone and spoke 
rapidly down it to the editor of The 
Highland Chieftain. 

“Well, as a matter of fact 1 did not 
come to see you about that,” I said 
when he had finished. ‘I merely 


wanted to ask you what you think of 


the prospects for 1933. Will prosperity 
return to our hard-pressed country, 
and, if so, whom shall we have to thank 
for it? Of course the Government ii 


“The Government!” he said, “Pah!” 

“T suppose you're right,” I agreed. 
“Tt’s the Bankers who——” 

He said, “Tcha!” 

“Then you put your faith in the 
Economists——?” I began; but this 
time I was too quick for him, and we 
both said “Bah!” together. 

The phone-bell rang and I waited 
patiently while he bought up The Skye 
Pilot and The Rum and Eigg Gazette. 
When this was over— 

“No, no, my boy,” said the News- 
paper King, “it is useless to expect 
help from corrupt politicians or bigoted 
specialists. The nation must save it- 
self.” 

I asked him what he meant, and he 
explained, in the intervals of negotia- 








ting for the purchase of The Mull News 
(Incorporating The Staffa and Iona | 
Herald), that any community can work 
out its own salvation if properly organ- | 
ised into Leagues and Movements. | 
Much had been done in this respect in | 
the past year, but the programme for 
1933 was considerably more ambitious. 
With some difficulty—for he was now 
buying newspapers at a tremendous 
pace—I got him to tell me what were 





to be the outstanding Publicity Stunts | 


—Popular Crusades, I should say—for 
the present year; and as they were told 
to me in the strictest confidence it gives 
me great pleasure to announce them 
here. 

THE STaBinity LEAGu &.—The object 
of this League, which has already been 
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launched, is a speedy return to the 
calm, solid, dependable mentality of 
pre-War England. Hysterical talk and 
unbalanced thinking must be countered 
at all costs, and John Bull become once 
more the pattern for every true Briton. 
The League badge is a joint of roast- 
beef over the motto, ‘Constant as the 
Northern Star”’; hence the leader of the 
Movement (here my informant fingered 
his tie and looked coy) bears the title 
“Chief Pole Star,” and his Committee 
are known as the Great Bears. Ordin- 
ary members, who should send sixpence 
in stamps with their enrolment form to 
cover cost of badge, will be known as 
Stable Companions. Members must 
take an oath to preserve their equanim- 
ity under any circumstances, and are 
required to commit the fuilowing three 
points to memory: 

1. The Ship of State floats best on an 
even keel. 

2. Solidity spells success. 

3. It is wiser to ponder than to act. 

The campaign will begin officially 
in about a fortnight’s time with a 
Monster Meeting at the Albert Hall, 
when members will have an opportunity 
of showing their solidity by sitting still 
for three hours while the Chief Pole 
Star reads extracts from some of the 
stiffer passages in BURKE. Thousands 
have already enrolled, and letters of 
appreciation are pouring in. A typical 
example reads :— 





“T think your scheme is excellent, 
and I intend to lose no time in discuss- 
ing it with my friends. We are all very 
enthusiastic about it here, and the first 
of the Three Points is to be made the 
subject of debate at the club next 
Wednesday. The country owes you a 
debt of gratitude for your courage and 
breadth of vision. Thank you! 

Yours, etc., F. Mooney. 
Peckham Rye. 

P.S.—I enclose sixpence (which I 

think very reasonable) in stamps. 





Tae Battoon Bricape.—British 
prestige on the Continent suffered a 
severe set-back last year, when no 
single participant from these islands 
was found among the entries for the 
Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. Policy 
as well as pride calls for a great revival 
of British ballooning. France has over 
eight thousand first-class  ballons 
ready to take the air at a moment’s 
notice, besides two thousand Grade B 
machines and a quantity of bags and 
baskets awaiting assemblage. Russia 
can inflate a fleet of ten thousand at 
need, and Italy is known to have enor- 
mous reserves of balloon-cloth stored 
away in the Vatican. All these are 
ostensibly for pleasure-flights only, but 








; Rog Ewe ly 














“ Look, May, THERE’s UNCLE PERcy.” 
“T DON’T THINK SO, DEAR.” 








we cannot allow the foreign balloonists 
to throw sand in our eyes any longer. 
It would be the work of a moment to 
convert them for war-purposes on the 
outbreak of hostilities. This is a menace 
that must be faced. 

The object of the B.B. will be to make 
our people balloon-minded. Informa- 
tion, advice and encouragenient will be 
distributed free to members, and a 
great Concours d’ Elégance for privately 
owned balloons held towards the end of 
the year. Only by ardently supporting 
this scheme may we as a nation hope 
to rise again to great heights. 


THe Mippie-CLtass MovEMENT.—A 
tremendous effort will be made this year 
to remedy a long-standing abuse and 
give the decent, sober middle-classes 
an opportunity to make their voice 
heard in the land. For this purpose a 


Mammoth Middle-Class Rally will be 
held on Salisbury Plain, and at a given 
signal a concerted shout raised by all 
present. The nature of the cry will 
depend upon the political situation at 
the moment, but it will not refer to the 
American Debt unless, in the opinion of 
the organising committee (which will be 
final), the noise seems likely to be heard 
across the Atlantic. Tea and buns will 
be served at Stonehenge, after which 
the whole party will break up into 
columns ten thousand strong and march 
in different directions across the coun- 
try, shouting as they go. It may also 
be decided, if the Salisbury Plain meet- 
ing does not sufficiently awake the 
country to the importance of the 
middle-classes, to send a monster 
“Hands Off Honolulu” Petition to 
the Sau of Persia. 
Jorn Everytainc Now! 
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Cape to London Flyer, “ WHat AM I TO DO WITH EUSTACE HERE? 


AFRICA.” 


I FOUND HIM STOWED AWAY SOON AFTER I LEFT WEstT 


(MLL 
4M 


{ 








A Nine Years’ Wonder. 


[Whatalife! When I had written the 
enthralling words which follow I went out 
and bought an evening paper. And there 
in the Stop Press I read that His 
Majesty’s Government had made a de- 
cision about Waterloo Bridge. Evidently 
the Government had heard that Haddock 
was after them and thought they'd silence 
him. Whatahope! A decision (probably 
wrong) has been made ; but the wonder 
still remains. | 





Last week-end I went yachting: I 
did not perversely choose the coldest 
week-end in history for yachting; I 
simply went yachting to get away 
from the telephone, and the week- 
end chose to do the nasty on me. 
But it was fun. Ice formed on the 
anchor and even on the bed. But it 
was fun. Nature thought she would 
send me scuttling home after that first 
cruel dawn upon the waters. But the 
Haddock blood is pretty warm stuff. 
Ice formed in the frying-pan; snow 
was found in the carburettor; my eggs 
froze: fog concealed the sky and even 
the County Hall; but I went on 
yachting. 

[ yachted for four days and nights, 
saying “ Pish!” to Nature from time 
to time (and going ashore to the club 


pretty often). Only the thought of the 
Deficiencies of Democracy saddened 
my spirit. 

I yachted up and down between 
Hammersmith and Limehouse; and 
during the yacht I had occasion to 
pass under Waterloo Bridge some six 
or seven times—well, don’t let’s be 
literary, it was eight times exactly. 
And each time sad thoughts of the 
Deficiencies, etc., assailed me. 

Also one night I tied up the yacht 
beside the Waterloo Bridge tug and 
slept there; and at midnight, when I 
poked my nose out to wash the teeth, 
and saw the poor old Bridge totter- 
ing uncertainly across the river, sad 
thoughts, ete. 

Waterloo Bridge—I think I referred 
to this Bridge in deathless verse last 
week; but many people cannot read 
good poetry, so let us consider Water- 
loo Bridge in prose. In any case, 
the more times we all say Waterloo 
Bridge the better. “ Waterloo Bridge 
. . . Waterloo Bridge . . . Waterloo 
Bridge "—it ought to beat like the 
pulse of a distant drum through that 
jungle of tall buildings about the Tropic 
of Westminster. Whenever a man rises 
and makes a grand speech in defence 
of Democracy low menacing voices 
ought to chant in answer, “ Waterloo 
Bridge Waterloo Bridge. 





Democracy? What about Waterloo 
Bridge?” 
Waterloo Bridge—only when you | 


pass under Waterloo Bridge, yachting 





or swimming, or look upon Waterloo 
Bridge from the water-level, while | 
washing the teeth at midnight, do you | 
perceive the extreme sadness of Water- | 
loo Bridge. 

Waterloo Bridge is (or was) con- | 
sidered, I believe, to be a pretty good | 
bridge—as bridges go (they are all a | 
nuisance to the mariner, and, for all I | 
care, you may remove the lot). But | 
I do not think that the well-known | 
RENNIE would be much excited by the 
spectacle of his favourite bridge to- | 
day. Neither the forest of timber which 
supports (and obstructs) the central | 
arches, nor the dear little temporary | 
bridge on the eastern side can be de: | 
scribed as improvements. However, | 
no doubt he was a sensible man, and | 
if he popped into our City to-day he 
might say, “ Ah, yes, a difficult business | 
—and this, no doubt, is just a tempor: | 
ary arrangement: not pretty—but [| 
understand.” | 

But what would the poor man say | 
if we replied, ‘ Yes, this temporary | 
arrangement has lasted for many years; 
it is more than nine years now since | 
the first sad announcement of the | 
collapse of your Bridge was made; and | 
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this is all that, so far, your mighty 
nation has been able to do about it”? 

Nine years! Very soon the temporary 
bridge will become venerable and dear 
to us; there may be an outcry when it 
is proposed to take it away. Already 
the forest of timber looks nearly as old 
as the bridge. The years roll by, and 
night by night men climb about the 
ruin and hang out the green and red 
lamps to tell the mariner that there is 
an obstruction in the fairway. The 
years roll by: and day by day men tend 
the forest of timber, measure the cracks 





understand it. But if a rich man had 
a rickety staircase in the entrance-hall 
for nine years because he and his wife 
could never decide whether to rebuild 
the old staircase or have a new one, 
we should think he was mad; probably 
he would be proceeded against by the 
L.C.C. 

Whenever one of these foreigners 
comes to see me I take him to the 
Embankment and show him Waterloo 
Bridge. “There!” I say. “This is 
the heart of our capital. Isn’t it 
grand? That’s RENNtE’s masterpiece 


119 
underpinning an old one. We and 
the Chinese are brothers. ‘Don’t 


cross your bridges until they fall down’ 
is our motto.” 
Sometimes the egg remains uncon- 


vinced, and says,“ Nine years is a long | 


time in which to do nothing.” I then 
say, “ Well, we’ve been busy. We’re 
building dams all over the Empire. 
We’re managing Palestine. We’re lend- 
ing money to Austria (yes, we’re ex- 
tremely rich). We’ve built a bridge 
at Sydney. We’re building a bridge 
across the Zambesi (nobody builds 





and estimate how soon the 


| bridges like ours). But all 





Bridge will sink into the 
Underground Railway. The 
years roll by: and day by day 
the men of the Waterloo 
Bridge tug lie waiting at the 
buoy for some mariner to 
foul the Bridge or its twen-| | 
tieth-century additions. On 
the ebb they lie above the 
Bridge and look at it, and 
when the flood begins to run 
they pass through the Bridge 
to another buoy and look at 
it from there. They have 
been looking at the Bridge 
for years; a good job but 
monotonous, for there are 
not enough wrecks. I asked 
one of the watchers what he 
thought about the Bridge. I 
do not think he had heard of 
the well-known RENNIE; he 
declined to pass any esthetic 
judgment on the Bridge; but 
he did say mildly that it was 











about time “ they ” did some- 
thing about it. 

The years roll by. Someone 
told me once how much all 
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this doing nothing has cost. Z 
Only about £50,000. But that a 
was about the sum which the 5 

L.C.C. refused to risk on build- 
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our people at home have 


got work to do, and 
we’ve none to spare for 


Waterloo Bridge. We’re busy 
presenting to India the bless- 
ings of democracy, so that 
India’s monuments also may 
be beautifully and swiftly 
built or repaired. (How much 
nobler would the Taj Mahal 
have been if it had been built 
by four or five Committees, 
the L.C.C. and the House of 
Commons —all disagreeing !) 
| For the last nine years, my lid, 
we have been repairing the 
world, financing the world: 
no time for Waterloo Bridge, 
no money for W.1.” 
A. PEt. 








La Grippe. 





| J’al peur 
| Du flu. 
| Tout 4 ’heure 
| | J’ai bu 
Un peu trop 
| De whisky chand 
Sans eau, 
Et j’ai vu 
| Trois faces 
£ Dans la glace-— 








ing piers for the Water-bus 
(with a good chance of getting 
their money back). Well, well. | 





THE TAILOR’S SON MAKES 


A SNOW-MAN. 


—t | Trois moi 
A la fois! 
Et, ma foi! 





Waterloo Bridge has a position which 
one would not blame an estate-agent 
for describing as “exceptionally cen- 
tral.” If it were tucked away in some 
back-street we might explain to the 
well-known RENNIE that in these busy 
nine years we had overlooked his silly old 
Bridge. But, as he would be the first 
to point out, there it is in the middle 
of London —stuck right across the 
river—visible from Westminster. It 
is there every day—and has been for 
the last nine years. 

If a poor man failed to paper a back- 
room for nine years because he and his 
Wife could never decide whether to 
have red paper or yellow paper or 
perhaps only whitewash, one could 








—all Empire timber and British steel! ” 
(though, for all I know, the timber 
may be Russian). “It’s taken us 
years to get all that weod a good 
colour. And look at the pretty lights 
—red and green, the green for the safe 
parts of the Bridge, the red for dan- 
gerous. This is England at her best 
—the nation of common-sense. Yes, 
that is the monument of British com- 
mon-sense.” 

And if he is one of those eggs who 
admire Mussoxrnt and sighs for dic- 
tators, I add, “There! That’s de- 
mocracy! None of your madcap 
decisions for us. Your MUvssoLIni 
might build a new bridge in a year 
or two, but we spend nine years on 


Tous les trois 
Ont flu! 





Another Cricketer in Dry Dock. 
“ HoBBs ON THE VictTory.”—Poster. 





Stitt DiscoverEeD at IRVINE.” 
; Scots Paper. 
We imagine it always will be. 


“ WHISKY 





“Wanted, Cash Register, urgent, for cash.” 

Advt. in Local Paper. 
And not, as you might have thought, 
to use as a lawn-mower. 





“By 101 votes to 80 a town’s meeting of 
Merton and Morden electors decided in favour 
of the Sunday opening of cinemas on Friday 
evening.”—Local Paper. 

That seems to solve everything. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CLUB-LIFE. 
A NEW MEMBER OF THE SPARTAN CLUB BEING INTRODUCED TO THE HovusrE COMMITTEE. 








Ship Models. 


IlI.—Coasting Brigantine—Unnamed. 


L RATHER think they bui!t her in some good old-fashioned 
yard 

That smelt of pitch and sawdust and of hemp-rope newly 
tarred, 

Where they changed their ways but little as the centuries 
rolled along, 

And they built a trifle slowly, but they built uncommon 
strong. 


I think her little model used to grace some homely shelf 

Where a brace of pop-eyed poodles flanked the gaily- 
painted delf 

And the harbour’s pleasant bustle through the open 
window came 

With the mewing of the seagulls and the scent of gorse in 
flame. 

I think her name was Good Intent, or Pegyy New Revived, 

Or John and Sarah’s Venture—well, I trust their venture 
thrived— 

Or Gipsy Bride or Farmer's Lass, or something sweet and 
dainty 

To match her little figurehead that looks so prim and painty. 


I think she never loaded things like gold mohurs and spice 

And China teaand narwhals’ tusks and monkey-nuts and rice, 

And ivory, apes and peacocks out of Africa that come, 

And Eastern frails and cotton bales and right Jamaica rum. 

But she got her honest living out of homelier kinds of 
freights, 

Such as salt and malt and china clay and blue Bethesda 


With perhaps a voyage foreign once in every good long while 
For a fragrant load of oranges from far St. Michael’s Isle. 


I think she knew no foreign ports, all sun and glare and 
smells, | & 

And illy-ollying coolie gangs and chiming temple bells; | i 

No lumber, grain or nitrate ports, from Yukon to Peru; 

No lone palm-girdled atolls in the false Pacific blue. 


But the saltings and the maltings round from Lymington | : 
to Lynn | & 
And a hundred creeks and harbours from the Solent to the | L 


Swin, 
From Eddystone to Lizard Head and round the Land to) i 

Wales 
Knew her dipping in from seaward with the sunlight on her | 
sails. 
But I think herlittle figurehead, all weathered, worn and bare, | | 
With its valiant faded simper and its sad forsaken stare, | E 
Gazes out across the water where the long tides break in | 

snow 
On the cruel hidden ledges where a ship sank long ago. 


And the sand has choked the slipways where they built | 
stout ships of old, 

And the painted delf is broken and the pop-eyed dogs are 
sold ; 

And the little model—Lord knows how she found at last 
her way 

To the dingy Thames-side junk-shop where I bought her | 
yesterday. C. F.S. | 
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The New Criticism. 





“In Art Criticism,” said Scrivener, the journalist, “the 
first necessity is an ample supply of technical terms; and 
the secret of success lies in using these terms in their wrong 
context, if you understand what I mean.” 

“T do not,” I said. 

“An example,” said Scrivener in his best text-book 
manner, “ will make our meaning clear to the student. Let 
us suppose that my editor instructs me to criticise a 
concert——”’ 

“ Are such things possible?” I exclaimed. 

“Refrain from frivolous interruption,” said Scrivener. 
“Now, the uninstructed novice would try to work in a lot 
of musical expressions, such as Molto ritenuto, Andante con 
moto and the like. There he would show his ignorance; 
the correct way to go about it is like this :— 


Miss Una Corda, who gave a pianoforte recital at the 
Phrygian Hall yesterday, displayed draughtsmanship of 
a high order, though her colour-schemes were occasion- 
ally somewhat disconcerting. In some Early Italian 
miniatures the melodic line was firmly yet flexibly 
limned, and on a larger canvas the towering structure of 
BEETHOVEN'S Hammerschmidt Sonata was nobly pro- 
portioned. Miss Corda concluded her programme with 
some modern French landscapes, amongst which the 
subtle half-tones of Drsussy’s ‘Poisson d’Avril’ were 
particularly pleasing. 


“An art exhibition, on the other hand, should be 
treated thus :— 


Mr. Washington Smeare’s exhibition of water-colours 
shows that this artist has improved considerably in his 
use of significant tone-colour. We were much pleased 
by a still-life entitled ‘Cutlets in Aspic,’ in which a 
striking leit-motif is interwoven with a number of sub- 
sidiary themes in related keys. Other outstanding exhibits 
are ‘Fog,’ an example of close harmony -in the atonal 
manner; ‘Account Rendered,’ a symphonic exposition 
built up on a sombre ground-bass ; and a piece of rhythmic 
exuberance labelled ‘Fizz.’ If he can but achieve more 





variety of phrasing and greater purity of tone, Mr. 
Smeare may well become one of our foremost executants. 


“Very interesting,” I said, ‘but I should like to ask you 
just two things. First, is this critical method of yours 
really necessary, and if so, why?” 

“Tt is,’ said Scrivener, ‘‘and the reason is that all the 
best critics get so tired of their own pet jargon that they 
are driven for relief to somebody else’s. It will not be long, 
I predict, before cricketing terms are used to describe 
billiard matches, and the language of dog-racing finds its 
way into the fashion-column.” 

“Thank you,” I said. ‘And, secondly, what exactly 
do your elegant examples of the newer criticism mean?” 

“Mean?” said Scrivener—‘mean? Don’t ask damfoo! 
questions!” 








“ 


. the stalwart mother smothers her emotions rather than 
sully her daughter’s life with the stain of prison, and she watches 
her daughter’s wedding with moist but silent eyes.” 

Film Article in Flintshire Paper. 
Loud-eyed mothers are a nuisance either on the screen 
or off it. 
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The Newest Salesmanship. 
(Model 1933.) 





I HAD always supposed that the art 
of salesmanship was primarily the art 
of radiating confidence. To judge from 
the advertisements of those institutions 
which teach salesmanship, if you 
wanted to sell a refrigerator to an 
Eskimo all you had to do was to radiate 
enough confidence. The men who from 
time to time have lured me into ac- 
quiring various assets, from aspidistras 
to annuities, have invariably been con- 
fidence radiators. Comfortable, genial 
souls, they exuded optimism. They 
laughed lightly at this, roared heartily 
at that, and as they ran through their 
selling points performed {~ 
a series of affable arm- 
massaging movements. 

When they finally 
clinched the deal they 
dug me amicably in the 
stomach. Even as I 
placed the pen on the 
very dotted line itself 
they converted a sober 
signature into a playful 
flourish by striking me 
cordially on the back. 
They sold, these sales- 
men of old time, with | 
a song in their hearts | 
and a smile on their| 
faces. But do they do 
that now? Are their 
successors schooled in 
the same fine, carcfree 
methods ? 

Yesterday by some 
subterfuge a man got 
into my office and began 
explaining something to 
me. He radiated gloom. |— 





Professor. 
ONE THAT WILL TAKE ABOUT EIGHT KNOTS.” 





“I’m from the National Burglary 


Association,” he announced in a hollow 
undertone, adding with a touch of 
modesty, “I’m not a burglar myself.” 

His manner was apologetic and | 
could see he felt his position. 

“Never mind,” I said to cheer him 
up, “ promotion will come.” 

He looked at me, frowned and began 
fumbling with some sort of a note- 
book. 

“I’m sorry,” 
not 


1 said briskly, ~ but 
wanting any doing just 
now.” 

He shook his head wearily. ‘In 
offering you the services of my Associa- 
tion,” he explained, “I’m not propos- 
ing to do any burglary for you. Per- 
haps I’d better tell you what I am 
here for.” 

I looked at my watch in a marked 
manner. 

“T suppose I may as well be candid.” 


“] WANT A 


he said. “‘My Association studies bur- 
glary, but it disapproves of it.” 

With a confused grappling action he 
opened the small leather case he was 
carrying and pointed to the contents. 

“That’s a bolt,” he said tonelessly. 

It seemed a truthful statement. 

“ It’sa special bolt—for bolting doors 
with,” he elaborated. 

“Ah,” I said, catching his meaning, 
“to keep them shut ?” 

“That’s true,” he said by way of 
bringing his remarks to a close; “it’s a 
special bolt.” 

He raised his eyebrows mournfully 
and looked at me in silence. 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said simply. 

“ Haven’t you anything else to say ¢” 


“Most upsetting,” he replied, biting 
his nails in a very bitter way. 

“Well, anyway,” I said, endeavour. 
ing to restore a businesslike note to the 
proceedings, ‘I don’t want any bolts. 
I’m much obliged to you for showing 
me them, but we can’t afford gadgets, 
Things,” I added thoughtlessly, ‘are 
too bad.” 

“There you are,” he said, a moment- 
ary gleam lighting up his melancholy 
eye. “It’s just as 1 said—you’re bound 
to admit theyre hopeless.” 

His mood was infecting me. “They ’re 
not good,” I admitted. 

“Should I be overstressing the 
point,” he asked, “if I said they were 
pitiable ?” 

“Well,” I conceded, “‘now you men- 








HANDKERCHIEF. A LARGE 


HANDKERCHIEF. 


tion it, I don’t think 
you would.” 

He gazed dejectedly 
out of the window. [ 
was unable to suppress 
a sigh. 

“Oh, well,” he mur- 
mured eventually, “I 
won’t waste your time. 
I expect it’s worth 
something.” 

“You're trying to 
‘flatter me,” I said re- 
proachfully. “Asa mat- 
ter of fact it’s worth 
minus a few shillings 
an hour.” 

“That’s what I 
/meant,” he replicd un- 
derstandingly. ‘I as- 
sumed you'd be playing 
a losing game.” 

“We have done for 
years.” 

“Everyone is; I know 
a man who lost more 











“No.” 

“No sales-talk ?” 

“No.” 

“No pep, punch and personality ?” 

He looked down at the carpet. 
“These bolts sell themselves,” he said 
despondently. 

“Do they sell 
selves?” I inquired. 

“Well,” he replied, “things are 
dreadfully bad—dreadfully bad. You'll 
find them the same?” 

“Oh, pshaw, pshaw!” I retorted, 
trying to combat a feeling of deepening 
gloom—“pshaw, pshaw!” 

“T can see you haven’t escaped,” he 
said sympathetically. 

This was disturbing. I thought that 
at least I was showing a brave face to 
the world. 

“Do I look depressed ?” I asked. 

He looked at me and looked away 
again. 


many of them- 


money last year than he 
did in the previous two put together.” 

“T believe you,” I assured him. “To 
be frank, we count it a good year if we 
do as badly as we did the previous 
year.” 

He laughed bitterly, buttoned up his 
overcoat and packed up the bolt. 

“An ugly-looking piece of work,” I 
commented. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” 

“Ts it a good bolt?” 

“Tn an imperfect world,” he told me, 
“you can’t expect a perfect bolt.” 

“Oh, well,” I said, “I'll take one for 
the office.” 





He came nearer and whispered in my | 


ear. “If you want my opinion of affairs 
in general,” he confided, “it looks to 
me as though they'll go steadily from 
bad to worse.” 

“Oh, all right,” I said, feeling for my 
handkerchief, ‘I'll have another couple 
to take home.” 
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MOTHER WAS FEELING A LITTLE HOMESICK.” 
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“YES, RUPERT, THAT’S AN 
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NEW CRICKETING DRESSES, TO PROTECT ALL ENGLAND AGAINST THE PRESENT SWIFT BOWLING. 
Reproduced from ” Punch,” Saturday, August 12, 1854, 








How I Escaped from the 
Foreign Legion. 
By a True Blue Englishman. 





AFTER ninety days of the most 
amazing adventure ever undergone by 
any human being I have achieved the 
impossible. I have escaped intact from 
the Foreign Legion and am now back in 
dear old England, which I vowed never 
to set eyes on again. My joy is inde- 
scribable as I once again feel myself 


| drenched by the dear old English rain 


and fill my lungs with deep draughts 
of the dear old English fog. 


THe Rest ARE FRavups.' 

I am the only Englishman who has 
ever got clean away from the Foreign 
Legion with an unblemished record for 
years of efficient service, during which 
I have given complete satisfaction. I 
know of several men who have indeed 
made brilliant escapes from the Foreign 
Legion, but then they have never been 
in it. Others, again, who have sneaked 
off after a few weeks or months have 
been the merest raw recruits and have 
spoilt their chances of being considered 
pukka Legionaries by piling up a per- 
fectly appalling list of crimes and 


my established comrades in the Legion 
have tried to escape at some time or 
other, but have been speedily recap- 
tured. That is really an unofficial 
fatigue duty. Que voulez-vous ? as we 
of the Legion say, with our character- 
istie shrug of the shoulders. 

The most hardened dare-devils feel an 
uncanny nostalgia for the life of the 
Legion. One public-school man who 
enlisted about the same time as myself 
actually succeeded in getting clear away 
and making his peace with the authori- 
ties; but he is now under contract with 
a firm of publishers to go back to the 
Legion every summer to gather fresh 
material for anovel. My owncredentials 
as a genuine ex-Legionary are unique, 
absolutely sound and complete in every 
particular, and they will take a good 
deal of beating. It will be a long time 
before anybody else begins a successful 
escape on the thirteenth of the month, 
and a Friday into the bargain. 


Wak IN THE DESERT. 

I left the Legion at a place miles 
out in the desert, called El Blahblah- 
rara, which means roughly Picture 
Palace Town, a ramshackle settlement 
almost out of touch with civilisation, 
where they only have silent pictures 
and cat’s-whisker wireless apparatus, 


with no women in the post-office. We 
had been fighting a tribe called the 
Snifis, or it might have been the 
Squiffs, all of them terrible fiends and 
quite uncivilised—the poor fellows did 
not know what a bomb was for and had 
never even heard of poison-gas. They 
had discovered nothing better than 
red-hot iron. I was sorry for some of 
those we took prisoners. They used to 
wriggle their bodies like nothing on 
earth and howl like demented cats. I 
taught them reading, writing and arith- 
metic, and most of them are now highly 
successful cabaret artistes and_ball- 
room instructors in the principal cities 
of Europe. 

My Pat. 


“Charlie, my old one,” I said one 
day to my special comrade—he was an 
ex-Crown Prince and one of the nicest 
I have ever met—“I cannot stand the 
smell of this place any longer. I am 
going to escape.” That was all. 

I Escape. 


At sunset I pretended I was drunk; 
bound and gagged two sentries; ran a 
mile without stopping; confused the 
tracks by walking backwards on my 
hands; got to some scrubby under- 
growth, where I constructed a_ wild 
beasts’ den, and lay hidden for three 
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weeks, living on bits of grass and what 
small game I was able to catch with 
my own claws at night. During the day 
scores of searchers walked within a 
yard of me, but, as I always went on the 
prowl on all-fours, they could find no- 
thing suggestive of a human being. I 
had abandoned my uniform to the 
scavengers of the desert some distance 


| back, retaining only a page of a news- 


paper with directions for knitting a 
jumper and plus-fours, which I made 
myself after infinite effort out of in- 
edible grass. 

I Disauts—E Myse.r. 

Thanks to this garb I was able to 
pass myself off for some hundred miles 
as a sportsman. I put inquirers off the 
track by recounting my prowess at golf. 
Inever had to bore the same man twice. 
Once the Commandant in a small town 
tried to detain me, but as soon as I 
began telling him the exact size of the 
fishes J had caught in different parts of 
the world he threw a tin of sardines at 
me and pushed me out like lightning. 
I lived on those sardines for a month. 


I Fino A GrIRu-FRIEND. 

Unluckily my clothes were washed to 
bits by a rainstorm, the first in the 
neighbourhood for thirty years. I shall 
never sunbathe again. I had to work a 
fortnight non-stop in a low-down café 
in Casablanca as a bar-tender, vacuum- 
cleaner, one-man jazz-band, general 
handy-man and cashier-accountant be- 
fore I was able to get a permanent pair 
of trousers. I shall be eternally grate- 
ful to the sweet little girl who sewed 
the buttons on for me. 


Anp ONE oR Two More. 

I here return thanks to Fifinella of 
Casablanca, Henriette of Oran, Liza- 
veta of Ali Baba, Dulcinea of El 
Ghughghugh, Sadie of Sidi Sidi and 
Gretchen of Algiers, all of whom helped 
me considerably. Compassionates, I 
salute you! 


Auas! I am Pursvep. 

Just as I was nearing the Spanish 
border after incredible privations, 
clambering over mountains, tunnelling 
through the bowels of the earth, mas- 
querading as a film-star, a famous 
novelist, an old-clothes man, a washer- 
woman, a beauty chorus, a tourist- 
agent, etc., my identity was discovered 
and a furious pursuit set on foot. I ran 
pretty well for ten miles, but my re- 
morseless pursuers gradually gained on 
me. “Alas!” I thought, “have I run, 
crawled and swum so far only to fall 
a prey in the end? Have I lived like a 
bird, an insect, an animal, a vegetable, 
a woman, only to be dragged back 
ignominiously like a criminal? Have 




















M.C. of Village Concert (to famous Pianist). 





























“ PeRHAPS I OUGHT TO TELL YOU, 


SIR, THE WIRELESS ’AS MADE US ALL PRETTY CRITICAL "ERE IN LITTLE WORTLEBURY.” 








I tasted freedom only to go back to 
a barracks ? ” 
A ReEscuER IN SIGHT. 

I hastily answered “No” to all these 
questions and sprinted harder than 
ever. Suddenly I came upon an aero- 
plane, with the pilot talking excitedly 
to a little crowd of natives. I saw with 
a thrill that he was wearing the Old 
Hodgkinsonian colours. My pursuers 
were barely a quarter-of-a-mile behind. 

“Save me!” I cried. “I am an Old 
Hodgkinsonian !” 

Ptay Up anp PLay THE GAME. 

Quick as thought the pilot strapped 
me to his machine and rapped out an 


order. A man swung the propeller and 
we were off into the blue. As we shaved 
the heads of my pursuers we gave three 
hearty cheers for the old school. My 
rescuer was on his way home after a 
week-end in Cape Town. He was a nice 
fellow, though a bit my junior. As we 
were both Old Hodgkinsonians we had 
no difficulty in landing in England the 
same day, where the dear good fellow 
stood me a whisky-and-soda and pre- 
sented me with a brand-new Old 
Hodgkinsonian necktie. 

No, I am not going back to the 
Foreign Legion. I need a more active 
life. I think I will become a sports 
master in some good school. 
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FEMININE 
* DARLING, YOU ’RE MARVELLOUS—GET YOUNGER EVERY DAY! 


AMENITIES. 





How YOU MANAGE IT IN THESE HARD TIMES BEATS ME.” 






























| Music and Milk. 





| (It has been found that cows yield more 
| milk under the influence of music.) 
| Our milk supply was failing 
In merit and amount; 
The daily flow was running low 
From, shall we say, the fount; 
The kine absorbed their wonted food, 
Their coats were smooth as silk, 
But, admirably though they mooed, 
They drew the line at milk. 


I gave them various changes, 
But by no sort of scheme 

Could I restore their output or 
Amend their lack of cream; 

I tried to stimulate their blood 
With ultra-violet rays, 

Which they received with easy cud 
And inattentive gaze. 


| At last I thought of Orpheus: 
If natural song could rouse 
Such things as trees and billowy seas 
It ought to act on cows: 
Whether my voice would 
charm, 
Frankly, I didn’t know; 
But as it couldn’t do much harm 
I thought I’d have a go. 





work the 

















So down I went that morning 
And to those cows I sang 

Hour after hour with all my power 
Till the wide shippen rang; 

And did they like my untaught day ¢ 
And was my song approved ? 

I feel much gratified to say 
That they were deeply moved. 


Yes, as I watched and warbled, 
I heard those beasts emit 

The gentle moo of cattle who 
Would murmur, “ This is It”; 


Their smiles grew broader and more 


bland, 
Their placid eyes were bright; 
Music was what they wanted, and 
That ’s what they got all right. 


When I went down that evening 
(That ’s when the milk hour comes) 
I found a line of heavy kine 
With udders taut as drums; 
And when I drew those gallons, rich 
And creamy, fat as pork, 
It was the kind of milk in which 
One could have stood a fork. 


Now, when my cattle falter, 
It does not give me pain; 

I go and sing like anything 
And all is well again; 





And may the beast that jumped the 
moon 
At the mad violin 
Preserve me from the fateful tune 
That did the old cowin. Dum-Dvm. 








Political Sensation. 





Ir is understood that the Govern- 
ment has under consideration a scheme 
whereby during the coming summer 
months the Labour Exchanges will 
supply to Lord’s, the Oval, and other 
scheduled cricket-grounds so many 
thousands of men who will be paid 
some small remuneration continuously 
to boo the players. It is hoped that 
in this way the unemployment problem 
may be at least relieved, while at the 
same time our cricketers may receive 
the practice which alone can assist 
them to regain our old-time supremacy 
in what has so justly been called the 
“King of Sports.” 








“She gave him a butterfly kiss on his broad, 
powerful forehead, from which the dark hair 
grew back, smooth and thick, and went out 
of the room.”—Story in Daily Paper. 


What she should have given him was | 


a pair of shears. 
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LONG ONE.” 
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. “YOU’RE THE ONLY MAN 


Mr. Puncn (to Uncie Sam) 
HEAVEN’S SAKE TAKE THE 
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How TO WEAR YOUR OVERCOAT. 
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Trouble in China. 


| HoLLow eyes. and a long lean jaw, 

| Aslanting smile and a rakish straw, 

| The baggiest trousers you ever saw— 
And that’s Ah Shark of China. 





— 
| 
| 


| Askin that looks like an ancient crust, 
| A laugh as crude as a wintry gust 

And sandals shuffling through the dust, 
Yes, that’s Ah Shark of China. 


| For now and again he peddles my way, 
And no matter whatever I have to say, 
Before I can say it the floor is gay 
With his silks and jade and china. 


And every time that I ask him why 

His prices are so absurdly high 

With a wrinkled grin he makes reply: 
“There’s plenty trouble in China.” 


Now when one growls “No” and the 
other grins “‘ Yes,” 

There isn’t a hope of business, 

So Ah Shark packs up and he says 
“God _ bless!” 


As though he were off to China. 


But he’s sure to come back in a week or 
so 


Looking the picture of wizened woe, 





Though he ought to look pleased, for 
his prices show 
That there’s no more 
China. 


trouble in 


J. M.S. 








A Second Postscript. 





Not yet am I out of the wood. 
Prose protests and poetical continue to 
pour in, all amazed at the way in 
which dog signs and cat signs were 
omitted from those verses. Logically 
they are right; but what is logic when 
one’s heart is warm? Other animals 
have joined in too. <A “Pig and 
Whistle” utters loud cries, a “ Bleeding 
Wolf” exposes its wounds, a “Bee” 
asks to be remembered next time, a 
“Rabbit” is derisive, while several 
‘Elephants and Castles” express pain 
and surprise. All this in prose, but the 
light Muse has also been at work in 
Cheshire, and here are some of the 
stanzas :— 

“ Now, in these parts there lies a moor; 

Four rivers’ heads it boasts, 
Three counties’ bounds its centre hides, 
Unfathomed pits, and much besides— 
Including several ghosts. 
Up there reside two beasts as good 
As any of yours, or better, 


One to the west, one in the middle; 

The last’s the lofty ‘Cat and Fiddle,’ 
The first’s a dog, ‘ The Setter.’ 

I know some noble ‘Greyhounds’ too. 
And many a ‘Dog and Duck,’ 

A ‘Foxhound’ and ‘The Romping 

Kittling’"— 

A playful pet renowned for skittling: 
And one ‘ Black Cat’ for luck. 

I know a ‘Cat’ which sells good ale 
Where other beer is loathly 

(I use this dreadful rhyme to show 

Its habitat, if you would go) 
In Sussex, at West ——ly. 

So, to defend the friendly Cat 
And recommend the Dog, 

[ find I am impelled of late 

By loyalty to perpetrate 
This doggerel catalogue.” 

After such a castigation I am think- 
ing of giving up literature for licensed 
victualling. Should any of you in your 
wanderings come before a_hostelry 
called “The White Sheet” and wish to 
shelter from the weather (especially 
when it is raining cats and dogs), you 
will find me behind the bar dispensing 
the best. This I shall do even at the 
risk of someone writing that it is an 
injustice to one of the most hospita- 
ble inns in the country, “The Wet 
Blanket.” K. V. L. 
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At the Pictures. 





ENGLIsH AND FRENCH. 

Havina gone to the theatre to see 
one of my favourite actors—why not 
say who it was? Nick Bruce—and 
finding an understudy in his place, I 
reflected that one of the advantages of 
the film over the play is the assurance 
the movie audiences enjoy that no 
form of influenza could remove their 
hero from the cast. No ene, for in- 
stance, going to the Tivoli to see Jack 
BucuHanan will be defrauded: photo- 
graphy and phonography have placed 
him beyond harm. 

Whether or no they will be rewarded 
is another matter. I personally think 
Yes, Mr. Brown an inferior and even 
retrograde production, upon which too 
little care has been spent; and I say 
this with the more reluctance because 
it is all-British. 

When I saw and enjoyed Business 
With America, the play on which it is 
based, at the Haymarket just before 
Christmas, with CLIFFORD MOLLISON 
in the leading comic part, and MapGE 
TITHERADGEas the wifeand lan HUNTER 
as the American, I was not greatly im- 
pressed by its verisimilitude; but com- 
pared with the film version it was stark 
realism. Almost everything.that could 





VIENNA IN MUFTI. 


Nicholas Baumann 


Jack BUCHANAN. 


be done to persuade us that we are in 
a world of nonsense is done by Mr. 
BucHANAN, who could never by any 
possibility have held down his job as 
manager of any firm whatever, nor is 
HARTLEY Power as his superior one 
whit more commercially plausible, 
unless Mormonism and_ intoxication 


are essential to the success of the toy 
industry. There are laughs, it is true, 
to take the place of credulity, not the 
least hearty proceeding from a flicked 
pat of butter that travels from eye to 
eye: but the film, if worth doing at all, 
was worth doing better; and is it not 
time that night clubs were given a 
rest, or, at any rate, were no longer 
placed in Vienna, that stricken city ? 
Yes, Mr. Bucttanan ! 

If Mr. Bucuanan has to be accused 
of rather sketchy production, no one 
could bring that charge against RENE 
Ciatr, the French director, whose 
latest film, 14 Juillet, is a masterpiece 
of selective evidence always bearing 
upon the drama in hand. As it is com- 
ing to London very soon let me urge 








A DOG’S LIFE. 
Marcot GRAHAME. 
JacK BUCHANAN. 


Clary 
Nicholas 


its merits now, and not least the very 
sympathetic performance given by the 
young actress who calls herself ANNa- 
BELLE. Such old and tried friends as 
RAYMOND Corby and Pav OLIVIER 
will be found again—RayMonpD once 
more as a taxi-driver, as in Le Million, 
and PavL as a heavy swell who ulti- 
mately makes Raymond his chauffeur 
but prefers to drive himself. But for 
this usually inebriated eccentric, the 
story is of the people, the principal 
character being another taxi-driver, 
played by CnarLes Ricaup, and the 
scenes lying in tenements, in the streets, 
in dancing-saloons and small cafés, all 
reproduced so vividly that by the time 
the film is over we are almost Parisians. 

There is less satire in 14 Juillet than 
in A Nous la Liberté, and less music 
than in Le Million. Perhaps there is 
less fun, for the story is nearer normal 


ally in action. 


life. But there is something of every. 
thing and our emotions are continu. | 
So I say in these dark | 





OUR 


UNKNOWN ARTISTES’ 
GALLERY. 


and bitter winter days, “Look out for | 
the ‘ Fourteenth of July.’” FE. V.L.| 








Bacchus and the Off-Theory. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—Is it generally 
realized that shock tactics in bowling | 
were well known to the ancients? My 
point will be readily proved by an in- 
spection of the famous picture in the 
National Gallery depicting a match 
between Ariadne’s XI and the old 
Bacchanalians. Bacchus is seen em- 
ploying the off-theory or head-line 
method. He has just flung the ball 
with great force at the batswomai’s 
head from a raised platform on wheels. 
(This is not permitted under M.C.C. 
rules to-day.) The batswoman, Ariadne, 
has executed what was_ technically 
known in ancient Greece as a cow-shot, 
in an endeavour to protect her face. 
The bat has slipped out of her hands 
and does not appear in the picture. It 
will be seen that the fieldsmen are 
clustered on the offside, near the bowler. 
It is probable that their function was 
not so much to stop the ball as to im- 
pede the batsmen when running. In 
this connection the unsportsmanlike 
use of panthers and other animals by 
the O.B.’s should be noticed. 

Yours etc., Srtty Pornt. 

P.S.—This letter has been rejected 
by The Times. I therefore turn to you, 
Sir, knowing that you have the inter- 
ests of our national game ever at heart. 








“SANDY 
British Legion Dinner.” 
Bedfordshire Paper. 
So it was in the trenches. 
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“I°M VERY WORRIED, NANNY, ABouT Master Gouy’s Report. It says ‘ UNSATISFACTORY: MAKES NO PROGRESS.” 
“Tr’s A FUNNY THING, MADAM, BECAUSE THE MASTER’S A VERY CLEVER MAN, AND YOU'RE NOT DULL.” 








Low Cant for High Brows. The strange proboscis of the Dong For if you would discuss, debate, 

; ple I long have known was luminous; And settle strife or squabble 

’ [“Conjobble. v. ‘. . . to concert, to [ also know that they were wrong *Twixt man and man or state and state, 
settle, to discuss: a low cant word,’ Who called albums albuminous; You conjugate “ conjobble.” 


| Jounson.”—New English Dictionary.| 1 know the price of chewing-gum, 
The value of the obol, 

But failed till recently to plumb 
The meaning of “ conjobble.” 


So, Bright Young People, cease to mint 
New slang; you ne‘er will rival 

The lovely words that live in print 
And clamour for revival; 


As any that come out of it, 
| And studying the N.E.D. 


| _Thaven’t any doubt of it; O blessed word! though Jonnson Desist from hammering out some 
For there I’ve lately found interred, held phrase 
Rewarding my inspection, It savoured of vulgarity That mocks the turkey’s gobbling, 





| Full many a rich expressive word Although acknowledging it welled And spend with me delightful days 
That calls for resurrection. Out of the springs of charity ; In peaceable conjobbling. 


| 
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The Guide to Conversation. 





Our student, we are prepared to 
wager, has never heard of such a word 
as technocracy. Anyway, a week ago he 
hadn’t—and neither, for that matter, 
had we. It has all sprung into promin- 
ence quite, quite recently. Mark our 
words, however, it has come to stay; not 
so much the thing, whatever it may be, 
as the name. Some day we shall go so 
far as to know what it means—which 
at the moment, we frankly confess,we 
do not. Not altogether, anyhow. At 
present we, and the student with us, 
must be content to do our best with 
what the psycho-analysts call the 
associative ideas roused by this curi- 
ous and, for the moment, unfamiliar 
expression. 

Technocracy almost for certain means 
something to do with technique. And 
what, you ask, is technique? But to 
that we are obliged to reply that this 
manual is not a dictionary but A Guide 
to Conversation. So never mind about 
the definition of technique. The real 
point to which we have been leading up 
is this: The term technocracy, reacting 
sharply to the quest for associative 
ideas, has provided us with one of the 
best ones we have had for years. 

We are going to tell you about Tech- 
nical Conversations. 

The best way by far to begin will be 
to explain here clearly and in a thor- 
oughly British and straightforward 
manner what the manual does not mean 
by Technical Conversations. It does 
not mean any of the following :— 


Asking a professional musician to 
explain the difference between point 
counterpoint and andante religioso. 

Yourself explaining the difference to 
a professional musician between point 
counterpoint and andante religioso. 

Offering to discuss in open debate 
with your local M.P., who has sat in 
the House of Commons for years, the 
vexed question: Why is the Govern- 
ment what it is, and when, and what ? 
(a pity.) 

Entertaining a distinguished natural- 
ist with a short exposition of your views 


the gorilla anthropopithecus, the primula 
vulgaris and the nux vomica. 
Making free use of such expressions 


as “Gone to ground,” “Drawing the 
covert,” ‘‘Tally-Ho!” “Blooding the 


fox,” ete., etc., in conversation with an 
M.F.H. 


Everything of this kind is, to put it 
concisely, to be avoided like the plague. 
The technical questions which we 
have in mind are entirely different, and 
it is not only unnecessary to avoid them 





on the relative rarity in this country of 


but practically impossible. They form 
part of the very warp and _ woof 
(Hullo, twins!) of everyday life. 


“In every life some rain must fall, 
Some days be dark and dreary.” 


The following example will show the 
student how essential it is to master the 
technical side of conversation on the 
mere homely occasion of, say, a morn- 
ing’s shopping in a large department- 
store. (Note the technical expression 
already creeping in.) 

“T want to see some coats and skirts, 
please.” 

“Costumes, Moddom? Certainly, 
Moddom. Any particular shade?” 

“Dark blue, I think, please.” 

“Perhaps Moddom means navy ?” 

“Well, no, not much navy 
actual dark blue, if you know what I 
mean.” 

“Would it be a royal, Moddom, or 
more like a saxe?” 

“No, not a saxe; more like—well, 
more like a really DARK BLUE.” 

“We've a nice little costume in 
oyster, Moddoim, if that’s not too light. 
Or there’s a sky, if that’s not too 
bright. Otherwise I’m afraid there’s 
really nothing very much between navy 
and a deep royal.” 

And very likely it all ends in the 
customer finding herself landed, from 
sheer bewilderment, into a quite unsuit- 
able turquoise. 


SO as 


“Where do I go for bay-rum ?” 

“Through the Drugs and Hosiery, 
Sir, and right round by Gents’ Under- 
wear, and you'll see Perfumery just in 
front of you, Sir.” 

(Which of course you never do, 
having taken the wrong turning through 
failing to identify the ordinary socks- 
and-stockings counter as Hosiery and 
having completely lost your head in 
disentangling Drugs from Perfumery.) 


Nor are shops—department-stores— 
the only places in which the student will 
find it advisable to profit by our instruc- 
tions. There is that rather lowering 
form of outing—visiting the dentist. 
A great deal of technical talk comes 
into play here, and why should the 
dentist be the only person to indulge in 
it? As it is, he gets any fun that can 
be got out of the session, and most of 
the conversation. 

Here is a rather good table of the 
things the student will want to say in 
the dental parlour, and of the proper 
technical way in which they ought to 
be said :— 


*There’s a hole 
the size of my fist 
in this one.” 


“A cavity in the 
upper right inci- 
sor, I believe.” 


“'D’ you mean 
you want to yank 
it out?” 

“But couldn't 
you bung in some 
stopping or some- 
thing ?” 


“Ts this a ques. 
tion of extrac. 
tion?” 

* Wouldn't a4 
cement filling ar. 
rest the trouble?” 


“You ’re hurt- 
ing like blazes!” 


“The nerve js 
still sensitive.” 





“That beastly “The probe— 
little toothpick— and then again 
and that dam __ the drill——” 
buzzer , 

* But is all this “Will it be ne. 
going to mean cessary to resort 
FALSE TEETH 2” to artificial den- 

tures?” 


You see? As different as prose from 
poetry. 

And now the student knows about 
technocracy. 

Nothing remains but to apply this 
knowledge without fear or favour on all 
those occasions to which the merely 
colloquial is inappropriate. At the 
same time the student must on no 
account run away with the idea that 
colloquial conversation is always just 
mere and nothing else. It has a cachet 
all its own, and needs—and will in due 
course receive—a chapter of this 
manual all to itself. E. M. D. 

To Gato and Mancha, 
Ridden by M. Tscuirrery from Buenos 
Aires to New York. 











Who that has loved good horses 
But is thrilled by the thought of 
these 
Who have striven with Nature’s forces 
And mastered her armouries ? 
Come, drink to each game Criollo 
Who carried saddle and pack 
On the road no horse will follow 
Till the gods have levelled the track! 


A toast to the bold companions 
Who severed the Andes’ chain 

And conquered the uncrossed canyons 
And threaded the pathless plain! 

Come on with the cocktail-shakers, 
Fill up with the ruby wine; 

A health to the brave trail-breakers! 
Salute to the Argentine! W.H.0. | 








De Minimis Non Curat Lex. 
“Fast bowlers, quorum- parvissima pars | 
fui.’—Lord Buckmaster in “ The Times.” 
Or, as Smith Minimus might have) 
put it:— 
Te salvere ae legum magnissime lator, 
Smith, Minimum natu quem schola tota 
vocat. 
Quam vereor ne te multissima poena se 
quatur, ; 
Namque senex ferulam corripit Orbilius. 
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Mixed Herbs. 
v. 
Gkim tHe Conuier (Hieracium aurantiacun). 
GoLpiILocks (Ranunculus auricomus). 
Grim the Collier loves a maid, 
Goldilocks they name her. 
She of him is half afraid— 
Marry, can you blame her? 
Grim the Collier’s face is black 
(What a sight to show her!) : 
All day long he bows his back 
Half-a-mile below her, 
Picks and hauls and toils and sweats: 
Goldilocks, above him, 
Tilts her nose and much regrets 
That she cannot love him. 
So, at dusk, when faithful Grim 
Blinks to greet the grey light. 
No one’s there to wait for him 
In the fading daylight. 
Grim the Collier heaves a sigh 
(Ugh! how black his face is!): 
Watches Goldilocks go by 7 
With her airs and graces, Uj YY i 
Ogling half the village beaus, MA, Pah of a 
Languishing and pouting: : 
(Foolish girl! She little knows 
What a prize she’s flouting). JAN. 
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At the Play. 


“THe Beacar’s Bow.” (DUKE oF 


York’s). 

Tuts chronicle play for Wagnerians 
by one of them, HucH MARLEyN, 
presents episodes, actual and imag- 
ined, in the life of their hero up 
to the time when the young fairy 
god-father, King Ludwig, appears 
to break the long run of the com- 
poser’s ill-luck, to fill The Beggar’s 
Bowl sufficiently to satisfy pursu- 
ing creditors and prepare for the 
ultimate triumphs and fulfilments of 
Bayreuth. 

In a prologue the eight-year-old 
Richard is heard playing above, and, 
called down by his dying step-father, 
Herr Gayer, is solemnly dedicated to 
the service of art and bound by oath 
to let nothing stand in the way of his 
ideal. The old man dies, and the boy, 
hearing in the air prophetic excerpts 
from his unwritten scores, ignores the 
corpse and solemnly (and I fear inac- 
curately) conducts the spirit orches- 
tra—thus perhaps symbolising the 
sacred egotism of the artist. 

We move forward to Dresden on 
the eve of the ineffective revolution 
in which the impulsive Kapellmcister 
has involved himself. A domestic 
interior shows us a_ disgruntled 
Minna with no belief in the music 
of the future and little in its maker, 
and much anxiety about unpaid 
bills and the inadequate supply of 
sausage. 
of the fighting at the barricades 


heard without, and questing police- 
men are reported approaching the 
house, hurried flight to Franz Liszt at 


Weimar, where we have glimpses 
of Liszt conducting a rehearsal 
of Tannhduser with what he 
euphemistically describes as a 
skeleton orchestra, of the fugi- 
tive hidden in an alcove, of a 
sergeant of police fuddled by the 
Abbé’s hospitality conducting 
ineffective search, of little 
Cosima bearing her precocious 
part in the hoodwinking process, 
and of the beautiful Mathilda 
Wesendonck with offers of 
sanctuary with board and in- 
spiring friendship at Ziirich. A 
glance exchanged between the 
composer and the beauty sug- 
gests that the inspiring friend- 
ship may develop in an interest- 
ing manner. 

It does, to the discomfort of 
the jealous Minna and the 
somewhat apprehensive Otto 
Wesendonck, but all, so we are 
given to understand, on the 


Then, as the distant roar 


higher plane. When the inevitable 
descent to a lower is imminent, a loud 
bang is heard upon the piano, the work 
of the dead Herr Gayer, if I am not 
mistaken, or of some more than ordin- 
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GmMevtrv. 
SAVED BY THE RHINE WINE. 
A BrorHEeER-COMPOSER WARDS OFF THE POLICE. 


Franz Liszt Mr. H. A. SAINTSBURY. 
Police Officer . Mr. ALBERT WARD. 


arily conscientious Poltergeist, and the 
infatuated composer is thereby re- 
minded of his dedication, and rescued 
in the nick of time. 

And so far we must confess we have 


Is 


AN UNMUSICAL INTERLUDE. 
Richard Wagner . Mr. Frank Harvey. 
Frau Wagner Miss Dororuy Hotmes Gore. 


been growing a little out of patience 
with our hero, of whom the author 
shows us little to attract us. It is quite 
possible that the original did air his 
grievances and his dreams in long 


flamboyant speeches as well as in his 
letters, but they make tiresome hear- 
ing, especially as the speeches lack 
matter and the dreams are here in 
the vaguest terms. We have seen 
little signs of the composer’s genius 
and faculty of self-expression, but 
only his self-centredness and un. 
amiable eccentricities, the merest 
inessential externals of genius in 
undress. Even of his emotional life 
we have been shown nothing that 
looks much like life. 

With the scene between the wild- 
eyed Ludwig and his suave cham. 
berlain we get a welcome touch of 
theatrical effectiveness, and Mr. Ivan 
SAMSON gave us a vivid portrait of 
the young king with that vehement 
speech and unhealthy glitter in the 
eyes that foretell his fate. | 

And the chronicle ¢loses with an- | 
other glimpse of the Abbé Liszt now 
making amends for his worldly life 
and appealing to Wagner to leave 
his daughter; with Cosima gaily 
announcing her divorce from Von 
Biilow; and with the King shower- 
ing banknotes on the astonished 
musician and the new way of life 
opened before him. 

Mr. Harvey’s difficulties with his 
Wagner were not so much in himself 
as in his text. He could make him no | 


more than a lay figure. Miss BArpara 
Horre was a gracious and beautiful 
Mathilda and Miss Dorotuy Hotmes 
Gore’s querulous Minna as effective 
as it was possible to make it—for 


here again there was merely | 
a fixed mask, not a character. | 
The play was well-mounted and | 
prettily dressed.  # 


“THE WINTER'S TALE” 
(OLD Vic). 

The presentation of this diffi- 
cult tragi-comic extravaganza 
had all the air of a hurried dress- 
rehearsal. I imagine, however, 
that influenza was responsible 
for more troubles than the ob- 
vious embarrassment of a dis- 
tracted Camillo apologetically 
reading his part, thrust upon 
him without notice, from a type- 
script half-hidden in his roomy 
sleeve, and may have accounted 
for a certain general liveliness 
in the prompter’s corner. It will 
be fairer, then, to pay tribute to 
the good things than to emphasise 
the weaknesses. 

Mr. Matcotm KEEN makes a 
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vigorous, vehement and almost a credi- 
| ble Leontes (L assume of course, perhaps 
| arbitrarily, that no one can quite suc- 
| ceed in the attempt), distraught with 
| the least satisfactory of the passions, 
spitting out the frantic venom of his 
| invective and exposing the self-tortur- 
ing detail of his thoughts, robbed of 
all dignity and fondling with maudlin 
tenderness his little son. We liked 
him better in his tempestuous rages 
than as the deflated middle-aged gentle- 
man he became after his conversion 
and the long years of arbitrarily- 
contrived widowhood. We can how- 
ever forgive a man for being a little 
awkward and uncon- 
vincing when reintro- 
duced to his wife dis- 
guised as a waxwork. 
Miss Veronica TuR- 
LEIGH was a human 
rather than an idealised 
Hermione—an interest- 
ing and effective inter- 
pretation. She spoke her 
lines with a beautiful 
clarity and intensity and 
showed a deep feeling, 
finely restrained, which 
won our sympathies for 
the ill-used Queen. Per- 
haps the wan reserved 
| lady, still conscious of 
| her grievances, who at 
| the end stepped down 
| from her pedestal, was 
| a little too sincere and 
/naturalistic for the 
| wildly-improbable con- 
| ventions of this fantasy. 
| The best way to treat 
| 





that scene for a modern 
| audience would seem to 
be to play it at break- 
neck speed and in a 
| frankly fairy-tale mood. 
| MissCLare Harris, who 

had extracted the full 


| flavour out of her sharp-tongued man- - 


| aging Paulina, was inclined to stress the 
flourishes of her showmanship. Here, 
as elsewhere in the play, it would seem 
that the producer does not quite know 
his own mind or has not made his 
players conform to it. 

Mr. Mortanp Granam’s Shepherd, 
especially at his first entrance, was a 
delightfully human portrait of an 
ancient universal countryman; and 
Mr. Rocer Livesry. who is fast gradu- 
ating as a merry and inventive clown, 
delighted us-with his antics. Did he not 
show himself occasionally, however, a 
little too sophisticated ? 

The Autolycus was a serious disap- 
pointment. One could not help recalling 
the brilliance and subtlety of Mr. 
ArtHuR Wuirsy twenty years ago. 





Leontes. 
Leontes 
Polixenes 
Hermione 


There was little in this dark gymnastic 
gipsy of Mr. Grorrrey WINcoTT to 
suggest that here was one of the great 
Shakespearean characters. It is not a 
part which plays itself, as we say. 
Miss Peacy Asucrort’s Perdita was 
also something of a disappointment, 
especially after her charming Portia, 
from which this Perdita was indeed too 
little differentiated. She is not the first 
actress to fit characters to her natural 
gifts and graces rather than subordin- 
ate these gifts and graces to the inter- 
pretation of the character; but her 
very marked individuality makes this 
method dangerous. She is always de- 





lightful to hear and see, but that is not 
the essence of the matter. 

As we were nearing the end of our 
three-hours-and-a-quarter’s entertain- 
ment we had the pleasure of a delightful 
piece of rich comedy from Mr. CHARLES 
HicKMAN as Paulina’s Steward (or 
Third Gentleman), which he chose to 
play in a mood of senile chuckling 
garrulity quite beyond the apparent 
warrant of the text—and with un- 
questionable success. 

We don’t complain that the Old Vic 
does not emulate the magnificence of 
the West-End mountings, indeed we 
admire its resourcefulness in contriv- 
ance with slender means—but it is 
carrying austerity a little too far, I 
think, to arraign a queen at a bar made 
of two rough white square posts and a 





“HE’s A BIT TOO BOHEMIAN FOR MY LIKING.” 
‘ Mr. Matcotm KEeEn. 
. « * * = eh U©D6hlUlhCUe 6h Arar ‘Se. 
Miss VERONICA TURLEIGH. 


135 
broom-handle (left over from Mr. 
GrELGUD’s highly successful ‘four- 


eleven-three” production of The Mer- 
chant). 

Mr. Owen P. Smytu’s décor in 
general seemed a little arbitrary and 
incoherent, particularly his sheep- 
shearing feast-scene, in which a reso- 
lutely drab cottage was set behind a 
copse of very fanciful pink trees with 
bright fleckings of detached green 
leaves—in a sort of neo-pointilliste 
manner—which had the oddest effect. 
Mr. Harcourt WILLIAMS has made 
few cuts apart from the speech of Time 
the Chorus (which some would maintain 
is essential to the pat- 
tern of the play). The 
consequent hurried pace 
demands from his 
players a precision of 
utterance which is still 
not a strong point with 
the Old Vic players i 
the mass. » # 








“THE GREEN Bay 
TREE” 
(St. Martin’s). 

“The ungodly . 
flourishing like a green 
bay tree.”’ In one’s own 
experience they do like 
anything, and Mr. Dul- 
comer (Mr. FRANK Vos- 
PER) does. He is a 
whole-time hedonist of 
middle-age, precious 
with cultivation and en- 
tirely selfish, a militant 
bachelor tended by the 
incomparable Trump 
(Mr. Henry Hewitt). 
Earlier in life he had 
felt the need of a focus- 
sing - point, and his 
esthetic interest being 
aroused by the voice of 
a Welsh choir-boy, he 
had bought him from a drunken father 
and personally conducted his education 
in the best Sybarite traditions. 

Julian (Mr. HuGH WILLIAMs) is the 
not very creditable result. The Dul- 
cimer hot-house has mellowed the pro- 
vincial shoot and caused it to blossom 
into the orchid-about-town, quite 
spoilt, knowledgeable in patches, yet 
not without the easy charm which some- 
times accompanies weak character. 

So long as these two remain an insu- 
lated pair their happiness depends 
merely on Dulcimer’s bank balance, 
which is robust; but they are em- 
phatically not the stuff of which 
triangles are made. The play opens at 
dinner in their exquisite room, and 
Julian brings himself to break the 
news that he is irrevocably in love 
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Sportsman (to hireling). 


“'THAT’S RIGHT—BUZZ OFF—DON’T MIND ME—AND I 


HOPE YOULL LOSE YOURSELF.” 








with a Leonora Yale (Miss CATHERINE 
LacEy). This is a sad knock for Dul- 
cimer, for if it is true it threatens his 
whole scheme of life. And it does not 
appease his wounded vanity to learn 
that Julian, on whom he has always 
urged the importance of cool selection, 
has fallen for a woman-vet. He makes 
it clear that he will not finance such 
a repulsive venture. 

Leonora turns out to be attractive 
and positive. She sums up Dulcimer 


accurately at sight, and for the rest of 


the play it is war between them. 

Julian’s real father, Mr. Owen (Mr. 
HERBERT Lomas) has meanwhile ex- 
changed the tankard for the pulpit, 
reacting to his original excesses, as so 
often happens, by revivalist preaching. 
He is now a dairyman in Camden Town 
(and a fascinating creature), and Leonora, 
in an effort to break the Dulcimer spell, 
persuades Julian to live with him and 
read veterinary science. But neither 
animal intestines nor a close-up of the 
Old Testament get any real grip on the 
boy, and he goes back. 

Leonora remains at war with Dul- 
cimer. I shall not tell you how this 
ends, for it is well worth going to see 
for yourself; but I think you will agree 
that Mr. Morpaunt Suairp has con- 


cluded his pattern in the only logical 
way. The character of Dulcimer, who 
is himself acting most of the time, 
involves a flow of epigram which 
might easily have proved tiresome, but 
it sparkles too brilliantly for that, and 
his exaggerated personality is on the 
whole kept well within restraint. 

Here is selfishness cleverly dissected 
in a play of neat workmanship and 
considerable humour. It is swift-mov- 
ing and admirably acted. Eric. 


Getting the Drop on Him. 





Tue London Manager of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company sighed as he looked 
round his luxurious offices. 

“Yes, Sir,” he said, “I began by 
having some good pictures. I used to 
have a Scotch Moor over the mantel- 
piece and now look at the darn thing.” 

He indicated the framed photographs 
of strong grim faces that filled his wall. 

“Wherever I go,” he said, “ the pic- 
tures of the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the General Manager and the rest 
of the bunch follow me and I have to 
stick them up in case they visit me.” 

I studied the rugged wistful features 
of the London Manager for a time and 
I felt that I would like to help him. 


“Some years ago,” I said, “ I was out 
shooting duck on the Lagoon of Mescal- 
titan. I was sitting with a companion 
in a punt waiting for the duck to come 
over, and my companion had his gun 
resting on his knees with the barrels 
pointing at my abdomen. Not relish- 
ing this, after a moment or two I asked 
him whether he would mind pointing 
his gun in the other direction. Beinga 
somewhat self-opinionated young man 
and more experienced than I with guns 
he answered me, with a superior smile, 
“You need not be nervous, I have been 
used to guns all my life.’ This did not 
quite reassure me, but I did not want 
any verbal altercation in the matter so 
presently I shifted my own gun on my 
knees so that my barrels pointed at his 
middle. After a few awkward minutes 
my friend silently shifted his gun, and 
I equally silently followed suit. No 
further reference was made to the 
incident.” 

The London Manager was very in- 
terested but so far he had not seen the 
connection with his trouble 

“ Now look here,” T said, “ why don’t 
you have your photograph taken and 
send copies to the President, the Vice- 
President, the General Manager and 
the rest of the bunch?” 
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To the Indian Squirrel or 
Chipmunk. 





(It is a striped rodent, very noisy and 
| destructive, of familiar manners or none.) 
| Ove of the Hindu gods 

| (At the moment I can’t quite give a 
Name to the actual one; I think it was 
Shiva, 

| But it makes no special odds— 


| Shiva or one of that set), 
| If the tale they tell be true, 
| For his own particular pet 


| Chose you. 


I can’t think why he did, 

For of all the bungalow creatures 

I most dislike your low-bred, impudent 
features; 

And I find your virtues hid 

By the maddening noise you make 

When your raucous tribe gives tongue; 

And you eat, if I don’t mistake, 

Your young. 


Shiva mayhap extolled 

Your teeth like a row of razors; 

I wish he had seen my clothes—my 
beautiful blazers 

Nibbled and gnawed and holed; 


And the carpets are riddled to rags 
To feather your needless nest, 

And so are my flannel bags, 

You pest! 


And you ruin the roof, what’s more; 

And it gives me a nasty feeling 

When your horrible offspring fall with 
a flop from the ceiling 

And sprawl half-dead on the floor; 

Nay, nay—obscure and dark 

Was the Great One’s choice, chip- 
munk .. 

And I wish your bit of the Ark 

Had sunk. B.B. 








The Pinnacle. 





AT school he showed no particular 
promise. Nothing except a habit of 
sniffing and a mop of red hair marked 
him out from his fellows. 

And yet to-day he stands above us all. 

He had no particular influence. He 
was not born great, his father having 
been an obscure vendor of cat’s-meat 
at Tooting Bee. 

And yet to-day he surveys the world 
from an eminence achieved by few. 

During the first few years of man- 
hood he was quite unknown to fame. 


Apart from reaching the semi-final of 
the darts championship at the “ Salmon 
and Cucumber,” he did nothing worthy 
of notice. 

And yet to-day we crawl like ants 
about his feet, and, as they said of 
GLADSTONE, “he stands so high that 
he cannot distinguish the differing 
stature of lesser men.” 

He does not owe his present position 
to any help from the Emperors of the 
Press. Only once has his name ap- 
peared in a newspaper, and that was 
when, with four others, he was charged 
at Thames Police Court with disorderly 
conduct. He paid ten shillings with 
easy nonchalance, and vanished into 
obscurity. 


What, then, has raised him so high ? 

The words of one man—of one in- 
significant item of humanity, Bill 
Huggins, foreman of the Eureka Con- 
tracting Company. It was Bill Huggins 
who told him to re-point the bricks at 
the top of the tallest factory chimney 
in London. 





“Bury Miss Smrru.” 
Daily Paper. 





What ’s the poor girl done? 
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Portrait Painter. “WELL, DO YOU THINK YOU WILL LIKE IT?” 


Sitter. “1 SUPPOSE IT’S ALL RIGHT; 


BUT THEN | HATE MY FACE LIKE POISON ANYHOW.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. Bulpington Seen Through. 

“Wuat is the world up to?” queries Margaret Broxted, 
the heroine—as near as makes no matter—of The Bulpington 
of Blup (HuTcutnson, 8/6), ‘and what are we going to do 
about it?” The question will have a familiar ring to Mr. 
H. G. WELLS’ innumerable admirers, for it is one which the 


| children of his fertile brain are never tired of asking and of 


debating to no conclusion. In this book with the apparently 
preposterous titlke—which admits, however, of a simple 
and fairly plausible explanation—Mr. WELLs offers us, in 
fact, the mixture as before; and there are moments when 
one cannot help feeling that custom has made him a little 
careless in the mixing. His central figure, on the other hand, 
is, as his publishers put it, ‘an acutely differentiated char- 
acter.” Theodore Bulpington, like many small boys, creates 
for himself a heroic and romantic alter ego; but he does not 
with the passing of childhood put away that childish thing, 
and the innocent figment of the imagination grows mon- 
strously into the lie in the soul. His story, in which Mr. 
WELLs delves deeply into the “secret places of the heart,” 
is the story of one whom his rival in love describes with 
justifiable crudity as “a vain, greedy, posturing sham ”— 
a self-deceptive coward and braggart. It is told with 
vivacity and variety; but Theodore is hardly the man to 


hold our interest through four hundred pages, and, though 
Mr. WELLs has served him up in a sauce piquante of satire 
and with a plentiful garnish of social philosophy, he does 
not make an altogether satisfying dish for a square meal. 


Secrets of the Prison-house. 


I own I should have been more impressed by the main 
facts of Mr. StncLtarr Lewis’s new novel had I not caught 
him slipping over minor details. An admirer of England 
whose notion of seeing her beauties is a walk through High 
Wycombe is odd; but a Catholic who proposes to start “a 
shot at . . . sainthood” in company with his mistress is 
odder. And both are found in Ann Vickers (Capg, 7/6), 
whose heroine provides the yearnings after High Wycombe 
and illicit companionship for ex-Judge Bernard Dolphin. 
Ann, who is a well-meaning and gallant young woman 
except for “‘a slight tendency to illegitimate children,” is 
introduced, vid Suffrage, to the horrors of American prison- 
life, and vid a war-amour and an illegal operation to the 
disabilities of personal vice and social prudery. The anguish 
she endures impresses her with a creditable sympathy for 
criminals and a discreditable tendency to identify Divine 
Providence with American religiosity. Thus inspired, she 
becomes “educational director” to the Women’s Division 
of the Copperhead Gap Penitentiary. Here, as superior o! 
women no worse than herself but incomparably more 
unlucky, she learns, in a hell of squalor, graft, lasciviousness 
and the vilest forms of cruelty, that there are convicts more 
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| pestial than their keepers—but not 
'many. Anyone who has encountered 
even one of England’s * multiple cages” 
| knows that, when all allowance is made 
for sentimentalism, the world’s “peno- 
logy” is not a science to be proud of. 
As a contribution to its betterment, 
not as a well-knit novel, [| commend 
the book in hand. i | 





Fifty Years On. 


In Man’s Mortality (HEINEMANN, 7/6) anes 
Mr. MicwartL ARLEN, in a new mood, Wir 
takes us forward in time to 1987 and 
therevolt, under the leadership of David 
Knox, a scientist and inventor of super- 
human genius who is also a madman, 
against the long and now corrupt 
tyranny of I. A. and A. (International 
Aircraft and Airways), which has for 
something like fifty years run the 
world—a world in which control of 
transport, and particularly of air trans- 
port, means control of government. 
Knox has discovered Motive Air. His 
fighting planes, wingless, scythe- 
headed, propellers sheathed at will in 
| the body, make their fuel from the air | 
as they go, can move from London to Hy 
New York and back between breakfast | 
and lunch, spraying the opposing steel i 
planes with rays that reduce them to a I | 
butter-like penetrability (which would {| 
| seem to make the scythe-head super- . 
fluous); his airmen, seduced from the pe 
service of J. A. and A., canram without 
crashing; his repeating bombs of an 
appalling destructiveness (I forget their 
constitution, but Mr. ARLEN is quite 
capable of making them out of curry- 
powder) shatter and burn whole cities. 
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Departing Cook. “You MAY BE A VISCOUNTESS BUT YOU AIN’T A LADY.” 





If our author is a little less conscien- 





tious than Mr. Kipiine or Mr. WELLs in making his detail 
| plausible, he tells a good spirited yarn, his inventions are 
exciting, and he does contrive to give us a sufficiently 
circumstantial picture of the crowded airways of that 
distant date. How the international directors of J. A. and 
A,, including the ruthless and naughty Madame Abazar, 
conduct the business of government is not so clear. But 
into that we perhaps need not too curiously inquire. We can 
only hope against hope that life will not be quite as bad and 
| mad as this. 


| Wordsworth’s Dilemma. 

| A perceptive don once remarked of a coterie of under- 
| graduates who were trying to fashion a poetry that would 
| express their lives, that they had better refashion their lives 
| with a view to producing poetry. Mr. Huau T’Anson 
Favsset’s critical study of Worpsworti is founded on a 
similar conviction that poetry exacts a religious discipline 
and that Worpsworru recoiled from the agonies of a real 
spiritual metamorphosis. Worpswortu’s dilemma, as his 
critic sees it, is the world’s dilemma to-day; and that we 
may not enter the same pass and never issue from it he 
goes deeply, sympathetically and sensitively into the fall 
of The Lost Leader (Carr, 12/6). Of the prime cause of 
| Worpsworta’s spiritual deterioration—his desertion of 
| ANNETTE VALLON—Mr. FaussEt makes what WorDSWoRTH 


ee 


made of it himself; and this for all its ambiguities of ex- 
pression is a good deal. Onthe philosophical side he traces 
the youthful naturalism that WorpDsworTH was bound to 
outgrow, regrets his dissociation from industrialism and 
oddly suggests that the co-operation of poets and industri- 
alism would have been a good thing for both. He shows 
the accommodating idealist truckling to a militarist patron 
and turning from the exhilarating influence of Dorotay 
and CoLERIDGE to the narcotic adulation of his wife. By 
1815 Worpswortn’s “ efforts at self-transcendence ceased,” 
and he had thirty-five more years to live. A little of this 
desolating anti-climax and much of the exultations and 
agonies of its prelude are described with an exquisite appo- 
siteness of quotation by a critic whose head and heart are 
in his task. ee ee ee 

Warrings. 

The greatest master of guerilla warfare of his generation, 
the man who led three hundred Egyptian troops to the 
relief of sixteen thousand, is the subject of still another fasci- 
nating biography—Gordon : An Intimate Portrait (HARRaP, 
12/6). The writer, Mr. H. E. WortHaM, hasconveyed cleverly, 
if not always very sympathetically, the dual personality of 
the warrior-hermit, and has been fortunate in being able to 
draw upon the entire series of GoRDON’s letters to his sister 
Avausta—that elder sister who was his trusted confidante 
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and who allowed him to smoke in the kitchen. This is the 
story of a life that was as uneasy as it was splendid, since 
the physical form of a Border raider could ill contain the 
soul of a Tuomas A Kempis; yet, though there might be 
searchings of heart over the question of allowing oneself 
the earthly glory of a column in the news, a man who quite 
genuinely longed for death as a gateway to a better land 
could have no more hesitation in refusing to slip away from 
the besieged town on the Nile where his statue stands to-day 
than he had in shooting down a Chinese mutineer. With 
equal certainty he would reduce his salary as an example in 
economy, or pray his troops to victory in an assault on an 
enemy position. The struggle between the saint contem- 
plative and the man of action has never been more positively 
incarnated than in Gorpon, and, though I think Mr. 
WortHam over-stresses the amateurishness of his theology, 
the vividness of the portrayal makes amends. 





Mr. Mulliner Again at the Bar. 
It is comforting in the flu-days to know that at the 


rumination is distinctly good, if depressing, but there is an 
excess of it. The book contains very little incident and jg 
besides deficient in form. Numbers of shadowy characters 
appear without any particular bearing on the issue, so that 
the reader is constantly being led along trails which lead 
nowhere. Even if the scenery is fine on some of these random 
journeys, the traveller resents being baffled quite so often, 





Quest and Inquest. 

Strange things happen nowadays in the Oxford of fiction, 
and none stranger than the sudden and mysterious dis. 
appearance of Beaufort College’s Internal Bursar and his 
greatly valued mummy. Here at once is a situation that 


calls for careful treatment if it is to be saved from developing | 


on entirely ridiculous lines; and Mr. Dermot Morraug, in 
The Mummy Case (FABER AND FABER, 7/6), has responded 
soundly to the call. He knows his dons, both old and young, 
thoroughly; but while fully aware of their idiosyncrasies 
he cannot be accused of undue exaggeration. Perhaps the 
inquest, which for good and sufficient reasons followed the 





* Anglers’ Rest’ our old | 
friend Mr. Mulliner con- | 
tinues to hold the floor, 
brooking no interruption 
and displaying his un- 
canny skill atturning the | 
conversation, no matter 
what it be about, to the 
amazing adventures of 
his relations; and, 
thanks to Mr. P. G. 
WODEHOUSE, nine more 
of his dissertations are 
available for our enter- 
tainment in Mulliner 
Nights (JENKINS, 7/6). 
Of these our first prize 
goes to ‘‘ The Voice from 
the Past,’ in which 
Sacheverell Mulliner,the 
wsthete, is persuaded to | 
take a correspondence 
course in Scientific Agri- SUNDAY 
culture in order to im- ee el ee 
press the bucolic father oma ee ae See wee 
of his lady, and discovers 








MORNING. 


ALONE OR YOU'LL MAKE YOUR FATHER 


Bursar’s departure from 
the scene, is at times 
perilously near to farce, 
but, although I chuckled 
at the university cor. 
oner, I did not deri- 
sively guffaw at him. 
Mr. Morranu, in fact, 
has written a story that 
throws amusing side- 
lights on college life in 
Oxford and also con. | 
tains an ably-construc- 
ted mystery. Apart 
from one rather tedious 
chapter, I followed this 
search for the Bursar 
and his possessions with 

sustained appreciation 
of the manner in which 

it is told and directed. 


Swift Crime. 
Although I am ae- 
quainted with many 








too late, when his character has been entirely changed, that 
by a clerical mistake he has acquired, to his embarrassment, 
Self-confidence and an Iron Will. Smaller prizes go to all the 
others, and ence again one envies Mr. WoDEHOUSE his rare 
felicity of phrase. Criticising him is like taking a spade toa 
soufflé, but I imagine I am not alone in thinking it is time he 
gave a well-earned rest to the formula in which confusion 
sets in at nightfall amongst the bedrooms of a country 
house. For one day it might suddenly cease to be funny, 
and in Mr. WopEnouseE that would be a national calamity. 





Back to Old Virginny. 

Mrs. ELLEN GLascow has many novels to her credit. She 
possesses all the talents and can give ascene all the poignancy 
it will hold. Yet I do not find her at her best in The Sheltered 
Life (HEINEMANN, 7/6). This is the slight history of two 
old-fashioned Virginian families, with whom the march of 
events had degenerated into a goose-step. The chief char- 
acters are Jenny Blair, who, at seventeen, falls in love with 
a married and middle-aged man, and her grandfather, who, 
from the vantage-point of eighty-four, surveys manners 
and morals at a somewhat tedious length. Some of his 


—_____Jand various brands of 

America’s sensational fiction I have never encountered 

a tale that could compete in pace with Detectives Ltd. 

(EYRE AND SpotTiswoopE, 7/6). The city where Mr. 

F. S. WeEEs’s master-criminal carried on his lawless cam- 

paign was being terrorised by a series of “daring outrages” | 
which completely baffled the police authorities. So young 

Michael Forrester, the son of the harassed District Attorney, 

decided to try his hand as a detective, and in this experiment 

he was assisted by an intelligent and courageous girl. Super- | 
criminals, whether they are called “ King-spiders” or what 

not, appear with such frequency in the high-tensioned novels | 
of to-day that I am no longer intensely thrilled by them. 

But those of us who are not suffering from overdoses of | 
villainy will welcome a story that is packed with carefully- | 
planned murders, cleverly-contrived robberies and exciting | 
chases. And at the end of the hunt Mr. WEEs draws a neat | 
and perfectly fair surprise from his capacious sleeve. 








Among the latest exhibits at Madame Tussaup’s isa 
model of D. R. JARDINE. But we are unable to confirm the | 
overseas rumour that the absence of Larwoop from the | 
Chamber of Horrors is due to boot trouble. 
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